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[Chapel in Newcastle Castle. ] 
Tue Norman Conquest roused England from a state | tributed to the formation of a national spirit which has 
of apathy, in which she was incapable of making any | been one of the essential causes of the uninterrupted 
great forward movement in arts or arms or social good; | progress of the people. External circumstances, acting 
but the qualities of the Norman mind, when combined | upon the national character during successive centuries, 
“y the characteristics of our Saxon ancestors, con- | have left their impress upon the features of — of the 
on. V 3 
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revailing objects arouna us. Even the occasional 
Sotises ‘which have been given in this Magagine in 
illustration of the ruins of castles, abbeys, and monastic 
establishments, which were once scattered over England, 
may enable the reader better to comprehend the state of 
things which have preceded our own times; and if these 
notices have exéited a taste for historical reading’ in 
any one, they will have opened a field of rational inquiry 
and investigation which is not likely, when once entered 
upon, to be forsaken for frivolows and afiprofitabie 
amusements. The successive alterations which, among 
other ancient buildings, the castle at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne has undergone, from its erection to its decay, 
represent a variety of social changes, an investigation of 
which may dissipate many v and erroneous notions. 
Before the Conquest, a pe ha of religious houses 
existed where the towa of Reset? now stands, and 
the place was im consequence Munk-ceastre. On 
William the Conqueror obtaining 
the country, all its strongholds 
followers, and the lands around 
king’s pleasure by his friends 
Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Border a, 
the following account of the foundation o 
at Newcastle :—“ Its founder was Robert de Curthose, 
son of William the ueror; and the era of its 
erection was 1088, on de Curthose returning 
from an expedition to Scotland. The town in conse- 
quence took the name of Neweastle. Robert de Curt- 
hose perceived the local adv which combined 
to render such a structure bene ; for, placed on the 
frontiers of the two countries, comimauding the course 
of so fine a tiver (the Tyne), and admirably adapted for 
the assem levies, in the event of any border 
irruption, it would be at once the protection and orna- 


meni of . The tower, as built by Robert, 
was of strength, square, and surrounded by two 
walls, ight of the rpg beded gS ee sg 
on the outside 62 feet by 64; the walls 13 feet thick, 


and with galleries gained out of them. Within the 


tower there was a chapel ; but such is the silent pote 

of time, and such the vale efforts of man, even in h 
most stupendous unde that all that was once 
the outward defenge to of strength is now 
defaced, the site d with modern buildings, 
occupied to pursuits far different 
from those which busied the of the warlike in- 


habitants of the middle ages. tower, however, still 
remains entite, and the coriers of it project from the 
planes of the squate, a mode of stchitecture much prac- 
tised in Norman bai Its situation, on a lofty 
eminence, was admira to the purposes of its 
erection, that of ov ¢gommanding not only 
the whole town, bat ( in the facilities for warfare 
which it afforded, the whole country. Its principal en- 
trance was to the south, but the exact number of gates 
contained in the outward walls cannot now be precisely 
determined. The area enclosed by the wall contained 
three acrés afid-otie tood, Of importance (con- 
tinues Sir Walter Seott) was this castle considered in 
a rude and warlike “am when civilization Was so tardy 
that the strong arm ernment itself was too feeble 


a a eee 


neighbo of e surroundin 

baronies willing to pa: pol Me sums tow 

its support, Gs exlicken taalloweal oad ornage.” 
John homage for the crowh of Sex 

to Ed in the great hall of the castle. 


castle was in good repair at the time of the battle of 
Bannockburn, in 1313. In 1335 an inquisition was 
taken at Newcastle, and the castle was found not to be 
in so a state by 300/. as it had been about twenty 
years before. It was recommended that several of the 
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neighbouring barons should each of them build a resi- | 
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dence within the liberties of the castle, for its defence, 
Three hundred years afterwards (r of James I., 
when another inquisition appears to have been hdd) 
the changes which had been wrought in England had 
contributed to render unnecessary these strongholds of 
defence. The castles which the strong arm.ef military 
power had erected in a warlike age werté fetained for 
civil purposes. The individuals who held the inquisi- 
tion in the year 1620 stated that the. great square tower 
was full of chinks and erannies: that one-third of it 
was almost taken away; and that all the lead and 
covering which it had of old was embezzled and carried 
off ; so that “ the prisoners of the county of Northum- 
berland were most miserably lodged, by reason of the 
showers of rain falling ff: 





purpese of making 


barons 


Cane a es 


is fact 


notes which time and gery ec had oecasioned ; 
consequences to building were its more 

to decay. Bourne, who wrote his 

‘History of Newcastle’ about the year 170, states 
that, excepting the floor above the gaol there 
was not one though there had been five divisions 
or stories of the castle besides. He deseribes the state 
oF Ste ot He parinns of Ga ofits “ On the south 
side of the principal apartment there is (he says) an 
entrance into a sort of parlour or w: wing-room ; it 
has a fire-place in it, which has been a of curious 
work p, as is visible to this day ; this place has 
no connexion with any part of the castle room *, 
On the north side of this room is a door into an 
partment where stands a well; it was een yards 
we reached the surface of the water, seems 

to have been placed there on a gh more im- 
mediate service of this room. are some little 
basins on the top of the well, with leading from 


them, which conveyed water to 
castle. This is plain from what may be 


observed 


county gaol, at the bottom of the Je, the round 
stone pillar in it having a hollow in the of a foot 
wide, with a lead spout in the side of it, iis arrange- 
ment indicates an attention to domestic not 


very frequently to be met with in the age when the 

castle was erected, 
In the inquisition 

that the king’s ch 








trum) had been This is Sewe of the 
castle represented in the out, the style of which has 
been much specimen of the architec- 
ture which p in nd at the 1 Con- 
uest, The are of the character frequently called 
Bens. Bourne the following brief account of 


the chapel in his © 
“This chapel, I have 


— 
told, stood on that part 
of the castle-yard where the nioat-hall is; but, upon 


hing, I found it in the castle itself; according to 
this iit, Be dae of hh tedcbeem otis 
south wall af the cantly sdiclaing to the stairs which 
lead into the Hiemene 7 het eee of 

y orpament, ’ midst 
of dust and darkness, far the most beautifui place in the 
whole building, the inside of it being curiously adorned 
with arches and pillars It is easy to observe the dif- 
ferent parts of it—the entrance, the body of it, and the 
chancel, On the left side of the entrance you go into 
a dark little room, which undoubtedly was the vestry, 


* These spartments are in fact in the wall, 


searching 
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six-and-a- fiad three or fout windows 
towards the east, which até now alf filled up; nor is 
there any ti t but what comes in at a little cranny in 
the wall. he figiire of a statue in the foreground is 
tow yg said to represent a cotintess of Northum- 
berland. 

Tn 1618 a page of the King’s bedchamber obtained a 
lease of the bute for fifty years, at 40s. The corpora- 
tion becarne the purchasers of this lease, and when it 
fell'in petitioned the kitig for its renewal ; but the ma- 
— for the cotinty contended that it ought to be 
a for county purposes, and sent up a counter 
ns S Lord Gerrard. a nobleman of some influence, 
stepped between the disputants, and through the king's 
favour obtained himself the lease of it; and it was held 
of leasé by different individuals for many years. It 
now beléigs to the corporation, and is occupied onl 
by a keeper, who exhibits it to the public, together wi 
a good miscellanedus collection of armour and weapons 
ii the gréat hall, which were taken from the rebels in 
1745. “The ramparts have been lately repaired, and 
cannoh miolinted on them, which are fired on occasions 


of public rejoicing. 


The full | of it is n yards—the breadth of it 
Vidi alt 


MODERN EGYPT. 

A curtovs afid interesting work will shortly be pub- 
lished ‘undef the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge, entitled ‘ The Modern 
Egyptians.’ This work exhibits a fuller and more dis- 
tinet view of the social habits, characteristics, and re- 
ligion of the Modern Egyptians, and of the manufac- 
tutes, climate, and soil of Egypt, than has ever pre- 
viously appeared. ‘The long residence of the author in 
the country has given him advantages which few Euro- 
peans have The extracts which we are ena- 
bled to give, with specimens of its numerous wood-cuts, 
will give the reader some idea of the value of the book. 

We shall introduce a few details of the Manners, &c., 
of the Modern Egyptians, by the following extracts 
from the Titroductory Chapter, which describes “ The 
Country and Climate—Metropolis—Houses—and Po- 
pulation.” 

“The Nile, in its course through the narrow and 
winding valley of Upper Egypt, which is confined on 
each side by motntainous and santdy deserts, as well 
as throtigh the plain of Lower Egypt, is everywhere 
borderéd, éxceéptirig im a very few places, by cultivated 
fields of its own formation. These cultivated tracts are 
not perfectly level, being somewhat lower towards the 
deserts than in the neighbourhood of the river. They 
are interspersed with palm-groves and villages, and 
intersected by numerous canals. The copious summer 
rains which in Abyssinia and the neighbouring 
countries, begin to show their effects in Egypt, by the 
rising Of the Nile, about the period of the summer 
solstice, By the aitumnal equinox the river attains its 
greatest height, which is always sufficient to fill the 
canals by Which the fields are irrigated, and, generally, 
to inundate large portions of the cultivable land: it 
then gradually falls until the period when it again 
begins to rise. Being impregnated, particularly during 
its tisé, with rich soil washed down from the moun- 
tainous countries whence it flows, a copious deposit is 
annually spread, either by the natural inundation or by 
artificial irrigation, over the fields which border it ; 
while its bed, from the same cause, rises in an equal 
degree. The ians depend entirely upon their 
river for the fertilization of the soil; rain being a very 
rare omenon in their country, excepting in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean; and as the 
seasons are perfectly regular, the peasant may make 
his arrangements with the utmost precision respecting 





the labour he will have to perform. Sometimes his 
labour is light ; but when it consists in raising water 
for irrigation, it is excessively severe. 

“The climate of Egypt during the greater part of the 
year is remarkably salubrious. ‘The exhalation’ from 
the soil after the period of the inundation render the 
latter part of the autumn less healthy than the summer 
and winter; and cause ophthalmia and dysentery, and 
some other diseases, to be more prevalent then than at 
other seasons; and during a period of somewhat more 
or less than fifty days (called el-khum’a'see’n), com- 
mepeing in April, and lasting throughout May, hot 
southerly winds occasionally prevail for about three 
days together. These winds, though they seldom catise 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit to rise above 95° in 
Lower Egypt, or in Upper Egypt 105°, are dreadfully 
oppressive, even to the natives. When the plague 
visits Egypt, it is generally in the spring; and this 
disease is most severe in the period of the khum‘a’see’n. 
Egypt is also subject, particularly during the spring 
aid summer, to the hot wind called the s m, which 
is still more oppressive than the khuim‘a’sée’n winds, 
bit of much shorter duration; seldom lasting longer 
than a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes. It 
generally proceeds from the south-east, or south-south- 
east, and carries with it clouds of dust and sand. The 
general height of the thermometer in the depth of 
winter in wower Egypt, in the afternoon and in the 
shade, is from 50° to 60°: in the hottest season it 
is from 90° to 100°; and about ten degrees higher in 
the southern parts of Upper Egypt. But though the 
summer heat is so @feat, it is seldom very oppressive ; 
being generally aecompanied by a refreshing northerly 
breeze, and the air being extremely dry. There is, 
however, one great source of discomfort arising from 
this dryness, namely, an excessive quantity of dust ; 
and there are other plagues which very much detract 
from the comfort which the natives of Egypt and 
visiters to their country otherwise derive from its genial 
climate. In My summer, and autumn, flies are so 
abundant as to be extremely annoying during the day- 
time, and ees are troublesome at ni psy 
a curtain be use of to keep them away), and 
sometimes even in the day; and every house con- 
tains much wood-work (as most of the t houses 
the warm . Lice 


0 be avoided in any season, but they 






are easily of; and in the cooler weather ficas 
are €x ty nu % i 
“The imate of Upper E is more healthy, though 
of Lower Egypt, The plague séldom 
s. 


hotter, th 
ascends far e Cairo, the mere is most 
commen in passe vy he Gg untry, near the 


Mediterranean. During ten years the country 










having been better drainec tine regulations 
adopted to prevent ry the introduction 
of this disease from other s, very few plague- 


cases haye oveurred, — the parts above-men- 

tioned, and in those parts the Fg ome has not been 

severe, Ba sys ope pe , os in — 

Egypt than in the sout eter t generally s 
is aggravated 


from ehecked perspiration ; by the 
dust and many other causes. When edies are 
promptly employed, this disease is seldom in 
its progress; but vast numbers of the natives < , 


not knowing how to treat it, or obstinately 
themselves eo fate, are deprived of the sight of one or 
both of their eyes.” 
The population of E 
is supposed in ‘ Modern 


in the times of the Pharadhs 
tians’ (vol. i. p. 27) to have 


been about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. The following is 
the author’s statement of the present population :— 
“The present population may be calculated as less. 
than 2,000,000, The numbers of the — classes of 
312 
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which the population is mainly composed are nearly as 
follow :—Moos'lim Egyptians (fella‘hhee’n, or peasants, 
and townspeople), 1,750,000; Christian Egyptians 
(Copts), 150,000; ’Osma’nlees, or Turks, 10,000; 
Syrians, 5000; Greeks, 5000; Armenians, 2000; 
Jews, 5000. Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, 
Western Arabs, Nubians, Negro slaves, Memloo’ks 
[or white male slaves], female white slaves, Franks, 
&c.), amounting to about 70,000, the respective num- 
bers are very uncertain and variable. The Arabs of 
the neighbouring deserts ought not to be included 
among the population of Egypt *. 

“The modern Egyptian metropolis is now called 
Musr ; but was formerly named El-Cka‘hireh ; whence 
Europeans have formed’ the name of Cairo, It is 
situated at the entrance of the valley of Upper Egypt, 
midway between the Nile and the eastern mountain 
range of Moockut’tum. Between it and the river there 
intervenes a tract of land, for the most part cultivated, 
which, in the northern parts (where the port of Boo’la’ck 
is situated), is more than a mile in width, and, at the 
southern part, less than half a mile wide. The metro- 
polis occupies a space equal to about three square miles ; 
and its population is about 240,000. It is surrounded 
by a wall, the gates of which are shut at night, and is 
commanded by a large citadel situated at an angle of 
the town, near a point of the mountain. The streets 


are unpaved, and most of them are narrow and irre- 
gular; they might more properly be called lanes. 


ia 











[Shops in a Street of Cairo.) 


By a stranger who merely passed through the streets, 
Cairo would be regarded as a very close and crowded 


* “The Moos’lim Egyptians, Copts, Syrians, and Jews of Egypt, 
with few exceptions, speak no language but the Arabic. which is also 
the languaye generally used by the foreigners settled in this coun- 
try, The Nubians, among themselyes, speak their own dialects,” 
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city; but that this is not the case is evident to a pecen 
who overlooks the town from the top of a lofty house, 
or from the minaret of a mosque. The great thorough- 
fare-streets have generally a row of shops along each 
side. Above the shops are apartments which do not 
communicate with them, and which are seldom occupied 
by the persons who rent the shops. To the right and 
left of the great thoroughfares are by-streets and quar- 
ters. Most of the by-streets are thoroughfares, and 
have a large wooden gate at each end, closed at night, 
and kept by a porter within, who opens it to any persons 
requiring to be admitted. The quarters mostly consist 
of several narrow lanes, having but one general entrance, 
with a gate, which is also closed at night; but several 
have a by-street passing through them. 

“Cairo contains about 240,000 inhabitants*. We 
should be greatly deceived if we judged of the popu- 
lation of this city from the crowds that we meet in the 
principal thoroughfare-streets and markets: in most 
of the by-streets and quarters very few passengers are 
seen. Nor should we judge from the extent of the 
city and suburbs; for there are within the walls many 
vacant places, some of which, during the season of the 
inundation, are lakes (as the Bir’ket el-Ezbekee’yeh, 
Bir’ket el-Feel, &c.) The gardens, several burial- 
grounds, the courts of houses, and the mosques, also 
occupy a considerable space. Of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, about 190,000 are Egyptian Moos'lims ; 
about 10,000 Copts; 3000 or 4000 Jews; and the rest 
strangers from various countries ¢.” 

The following are extracts from the first chapter— 


‘“* Personal Characteristics and Dress of the Moos'lim 


Egyptians :”— 

“* Moos'lims of Arabian origin have, for many cen- 
turies, mainly composed the population of Egypt; they 
have changed its language, laws, and general manners, 
and its metropolis they have made the principal seat of 
Arabian learning and arts. In every point of view, 
Musr (or Cairo) must be regarded as the first Arab 
city of our age; and the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants are particularly interesting, as they are a 
combination of those which prevail. most generally in 
the towns of Arabia, Syria, and the whole of Northern 
Africa, and in a great degree in Turkey. ‘There is no 
other place in which we can obtain so complete a know- 
ledge of the most civilized classes of the Arabs, 

“ The Moos'lim Egyptians are descended from vari- 
ous Arab tribes and families which have settled in 
Egypt at different periods; mostly soon after the con- 
quest of this country by Amr, its first Arab governor; 
but by intermarriages with the Copts and others who 
have become proselytes to the faith of El-Isla’m, as 
well as by the change from a life of wandering to that 
of citizens or of agriculturists, their personal charac- 
teristics have, by degrees, become so much altered, that 
there is a strongly-marked difference between, them and 
the natives of Arabia. Yet they are to be as 
not less genuine Arabs than the townspeople of Arabia 
itself, among whom has long and very generally pre- 
vailed a custom of keeping Abyssinian female ‘slaves, 
either instead of marrying their own countrywomen, or 
(as is commonly the case with the opulent) in addition 
to their Arab wives; so that they bear almost as strong 
a resemblance to the Abyssinians as to the Bed’awees, 
or Arabs of the Desert. : 


* “The population of Cairo has increased to this amount, from 
about 200,000, within the last three or four years. Since the 
computation here stated was made, the plague of this year (1835) 
has destroyed not fewer than one-third of its inhabitants ; but this 
deficien¢y will be rapidly supplied trom the villages.” 

$.*4 bout one-third of the population of the metropolis consists 
of adult males. Of this number (or 80/000) about 30,000 are 
merchants, shop-keepers, and artisans; 20;000 domestic 
servants ; 15,000 common labourers, porters, &e.: the remainder 
chiefly consists of military and civil servants of the government.” 
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“ Tn general the Moos‘lim Egyptians attain the height 
of about five feet eight, or five feet nine inches, /Most 
of the children under nine or ten years of age have 
spare limbs and a distended abdomen; but, as they 
grow up, their forms rapidly improve. In mature age 
most of them are remarkably well proportioned ; the 
men muscular and robust, the women very beautifully 
formed and plump, and neither sex is too fat. In 
Cairo, and throughout the northern provinces, those who 
haye not been much exposed to the sun have a yellow- 
ish, hut very clear complexion, and soft skin; the rest 
are of a considerably darker and coarser complexion. 
The people of Middle Egypt are of a more tawny 
colour, and those of the more southern provinces are 
of a deep bronze or brown complexion—darkest towards 
Nubia, where the climate is hottest. In general, the 
countenance of the Moos’lim Egyptians (I here speak of 
the men) is of a fine oval form; the forehead of mode- 
tate size, seldom high, but generally prominent; the 
eyes are deep sunk, black, and brilliant; the nose is 
straight, but rather thick ; the mouth well formed; the 
lips are rather full than otherwise; the teeth particu- 
larly beautiful ; the beard is commonly black and curly, 
but scanty. I have seen very few individuals of this 
race with grey eyes, or, rather, few persons supposed 
to be of this race; for I am inclined to think them the 
offspring of Arab women by Turks or other foreigners. 
The Fella’hhee’n, from constant exposure to the sun, 
have a habit of half-shutting their eyes; this is also 
characteristic of the Bed’awees. Great numbers of the 
Egyptians are blind in one or both eyes. 

“The costume of the men of the lower orders is very 
simple. ‘These, if not of the very poorest class, wear a 
pair of drawers, and a long and full shirt or gown of 
blue linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff (the 
former called ’er’ee, and the latter zaaboo't), open from 
the neck nearly to the waist, and having wide sleeves. 





[Men of the Lower Classes.) 


e 





Over this, some wear a white or red woollen girdle, 
Their turban is generally composed of 2 white, red, or 
yellow woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton or 
muslin, wound round a turboo’sh, under which is a 
white or brown felt cap (called Jib/deh) ; but many are 
so poor as to have no other cap than the lib’deh—no 
turban, nor even drawers nor shoes, but only the blue 
or brown shirt, or merely a few rags; while many, on 
the other hand, wear a soodey’ree under the blue shirt ; 
and some, particularly servants in the houses of 

men, wear a white shirt, a soodey’ree, and a ckoofta’‘n or 
gib’beh, or both, and the blue shirt over all. The full 
sleeves of this shirt are sometimes drawn up by means 
of cords, which pass round each shoulder and cross be- 
hind, where they are tied in a knot. This custom is 
adopted by servants (particularly grooms), who have 
cords of crimson or dark-blue silk for this purpose. In 
cold weather, many persons of the lower classes wear 
an ’abba’yeh, like that befure described, but coarser; 
and sometimes, instead of being black, having broad 
strips, brown and white, or blue and white, but the 
latter rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than the 
‘abba’yeh, of black or deep-blue woollen stuff, is also 
very commonly worn ; it is called diffee'yeh. The shoes 
are of red or yellow morocco, or of sheep-skin.” 

We conclude with an extract on the state of early 
education in Egypt :— 

** Schools are very numerous, not only in the metro- 
polis, but in every Jarge town; and there is one, at 
least, in every considerable village. Almost every 
mosque, sebee'l (or. public fountain), and hho'd (or 
drinking-place for cattle) in the metropolis has a koot- 
ta'b (or school) attached to it, in which children are 
instructed for a very trifling expense; the sheykh or 


Jick’ee (the master of the school) receiving from the 


parent of each pupil half a piaster (about five farthings 
of our money), or something more or less, every Thurs- 
day. The master of a school attached to a mosque or 
other public building in Cairo also generally receives 
yearly a turboo’sh, a piece of white muslin for a turban, 
a piece of linen, and a pair of shoes; and each boy 
receives, at the same time, a linen skull-cap, four or 
five cubits of cotton cloth, and perhaps half a piece (ten 
or twelve cubits) of linen, and a pair of shoes, and, in 
some cases, half a piaster or a piaster. These presents 
are supplied by funds bequeathed to the school, and are 
given in the month of Rum‘ada‘n. The boys attend 
only during the hours of instruction, and then -teturn to 
their homes. The lessons are generally written upon 
tablets of wood, painted white; and when one lessor 





[A Schoolboy learning the Alphabet. ] 
is learnt, the tablet is washed and another is written. 
They also practise writing upon the same tablet, The 
schoolmaster and his pupils sit upon the ground, and 
each boy has his tablet in his hands, or a copy of the 
Ckoor-a’n, or of one of its thirty sections, on a little 
kind of desk of palm-sticks. All who are learning to 
read recite their lessons aloud, at the same time, rock- 
ing their heads and bodies incessantly backwards and 
forwards ; which practice is observed by almost all per- 














430 
sons in reading the Ckoor-a’n, being thought to assist 


the ; vise may be imagined. 

“The boys first Tear the letters “of the alphabet ; 
next, the vowel points and other orthographical marks ; 
and then, the numerical value of each letter of the 
alphabet. Previously to this third stage of the pupil’s 
progress, it is customary for the master to ornament the 
tablet with black and red ink, and green paint, and to 
write upon it the letters of the alphabet in the order of 
their ive numerical values, and convey it to the 
father, who returns it with a piaster or two placed upon 
it. The like is also done at several subsequent stages 
of the boy’s progress, as when he begins to learn the 
Ckoor-a’n, and six or seven times as he p s in 
learning the sacred book, each time the next lesson 
being written on the tablet. When he has become 


acquainted with the numerical values of the letters, the | 


master writes for him some simple words, as the names 
of men; then the ninety-nine names of epithets of 
God; next the Fa’t’hhah, or opening chapter of the 
Ckoor-a'n, is written upon his tablet, and he reads it 
repeatedly until he has perfectly committed it to me- 
mory. He then s to learn the other chapters of 
the Ckoor-a‘n: after the first chapter he learns the last ; 
then the last but one; next the last but two, and so on, 
in inverted order, ending with the second, as the chap- 
ters in general successively decrease in length from the 
second to the last inclusively. It is seldom that the 
master of a school teaches writing, and few boys learn 
to write unless destined for some employment which 
absolutely requires that they should do so; in which 
latter case they are generally fauglft the art of writing, 
and likewise arithmetic, by a ckabba’nee, who is a per- 
son employed to weigh goods in a market or ba’za’r, 
with the steelyard. Those who are to devote them- 
selves to religion, or to any of the learned professions, 
mostly pursue a regular course of study in the great 
mosque E]-Az‘har. 

“ The schoolmasters in Egypt are mostly persons of 
very little learning; few of them are acquainted with 
any writings except the Ckoor-a’n, and certain prayers, 
which, as well as the contents of the sacred volume, 
they are hired to recite on particular occasions. I was 
lately told of a man, who could neither read nor write, 
succeeding te the office of a schoolmaster in my neigh- 
bourhood. Being able to recite the whole of the 
Ckoor-a’'n, he could hear the boys repeat their lessons ; 
to write them, he employed the ’aree’f (or head boy in 
the sehool), pretending that his eyes were weak. A few 
days after he had taken upon himself this office, a poor 
woman brought a letter for him to read to her from her 
son, who had on pilgrimage. The fick’ee pre- 
tended to fead'N, bat said nothing; and the woman, 
inferring from his silence that the letter contained bad 
news, said to him, * Shall I shriek?’ He answered 
* Yes.’ ‘ Shall I tear my clothes?’ she asked; he re- 
plied ‘ Yes.’ So the poor woman returned to her 
house, and with her assembled friends performed the 
lamentation and other ceremonies usual on the occasion 
of a death. Not many days after this her son arrived, 
and she asked him what he could mean by causing a 
letter to be written stating that he was dead. He ex- 
plained the contents of the letter, and she went to the 
schoolmaster and begged him to inform her why he 
had told her to shriek and to tear her clothes, since the 
letter was to inform her that her son was well, and he 
was now arrived at home. Not at all abashed, he said, 
* God knows futurity! How could I know that your 
som would arrive in safety? It was better that you 
should think him dead than be led to expect to see 
him, and perhaps be disappointed.’ Some persons who 
were sitting with him praised his wisdom, exclaiming, 
‘ Truly, our new fick’ee is a man of unusual judgment ! 
and, for a little while, he found that he had raised his 
reputation by this blunder,” 
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HEREFORDSHIRE CUSTOMS 

White we are investigating the various mahners and 
customs of foreign lands, we are frequently ignorant or 
unobservant of those of our own counties, some of which 
are not without interest. To illustrate the foregoin 
remark, we shall describe certain customs which yall 
in Herefordshire, and one which is practised in Sorel: 
shire. Their observation is still held by the humbler 
classes to be of considerable importance, and they lead 
to much rustic hilarity and enjoyment. From the 
gradual diffusion of knowledge, and the rapidity of 
communication, introducing the manners of the towns 
into the country, these eustoms, so characteristic of 
other times, are day by day gradually declining in the 
rural districts, and it appears probable that the time 
will soon come when they will be totally disregarded. 

Burning THE Bus.—Q@n the Ist of January, in 
that part of Herefordshire contiguous to Leominster, 
the men attached to each farm procure a long pole 
which they bind with straw all the way up, and place 
on the highest ground of the farm; a large truss of 
straw is fixed on the summit, and several trusses at the 
lower end; for this purpose barley straw is generally 
employed, it being less combustible than that of wheat. 
The straw is then kindled, and the men regale them- 
selves with cider and cakes; a hawthorn bush is after- 
wards cut, which having singed in the fire, they return 
home, taking the bush to the farm-house, where it is 
given to the master, who hangs it up in the kitchen ; 
more cider is distributed among the men, and the bush 
remains till the rein | year, when it is replaced by 
a new one, the old bush being destroyed. The early 
hour of five in the morning is usually chosen for the 
ceremony, and the day is enjoyed as a holiday. 


On every farm on Twelfth-eve the farmer, his friends, 
and servants assemble and proceed to a field of wheat, 
where twelve fires are lighted on twelve ridges of wheat, 
the thirteenth and largest being kindled on the highest 
ground. The attendants, whose numbers sometimes ex- 
ceed forty, headed by the master of the family, pledge 
the company in cider, which circulates very freely. The 
men at intervals shout the name of the master with the 
addition of ‘* for ever,” and “* huzza,” which is responded 
to by similar shouting and hallooing, induced by the 
like occasion on other farms. It is considered unlucky 
if this ceremony is omitted. 


Previous to Twelfth-eve the mistress of the house pre- 
pares a number of flat cakes about the size of twopenny 
breakfast cakes, each having a hole in the centre—these 
are taken by the servants and visiters to the stalls where 
the oxen are kept ; they also provide themselves with a 
pail of cider and a number of glasses and jugs. A 
cake is then placed on one of the horns of the first or 
finest ox, when each man fills his glass and says— 


“ Here’s to thee, Brown Boy,* with thy lily-white horn, 
Pray God send thy master a good crop of corn ; 
Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 
And if I live till this time twelvemonth I'l] drnk to thee again.” 
A small quantity of cider is thrown from one of the 
glasses up the nostrils of the ox, which makes it snort 
and throw the cake from its horn. If the cake falls in 
front of the animal, it belongs to the man who drives 
the ox; but if behind, it is the perquisite of the boy who 
attends the team. This is repeated with every ox, and 
it isa common trick for the boy to prick the animal 
with a pin just as the cider is thrown, to make it turn 
round, and jerk the cake back so that he may obtain it. 
When this is concluded with every ox, the party 
adjourn to the cow-house, where similar proceedings 
take place with regard to the cows, except that the 
dairy-maid and the cow-boy receive the cakes respec- 
tively as they fall before or behind the animal. The 
* Nate of the ox, 
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master and mistress of the house are present, and the 
whole concludes by drinking their healths. These 
ceremonies usually succeed the thirteen fires. 


In Devonshire an ancient custom is still observed on 
Christmas Eve, which is supposed to ensure a good 
crop of apples. The farm servants procure an ash 
faggot, round which they carefully put as many binds 


‘as possible, because they are rewarded with cups of 


cider equivalent in number to the binds which encircle 
the faggot. The faggot is then placed on the fire, and 
as each bind bursts, they claim a cup of cider; they 
have also a bowl of toast and cider which they take 
into the orchard, and putting a piece of the toast on 
the king or principal apple-tree, repeat the following 
lines :— 

Apple-tree, we wassail thee, 

To bear and to blow apples enow, 

Hats full, full, 

Three banhéd beg fall, hurrah! horrah! hurrah! 
It appears that exactly the same words are not always 
used on this occasion, a different version being given 
in the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1791. 





TEUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN ROMANCES 

—THE SONG OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 
(Continued from No, 292.) . 
Mr. Werner, to whose learned labours we are indebted 
for the English translation of this wild romance, opens 
the story in verse of precisely the same measure as the 
Teutonic poem. ‘The rest of the translation is partly in 
poetry, and partly in prose. Chrimhild, the heroine, is 
thus introduced :-— 

“In ancient song and story marvels high are told, 

Of knights of high emprize, and adventures manifold ; 

Of joy and wry trae 4 of lamenting, woe and fear ; 

Of champions, bloody battles, many marvels shall ye hear. 

A noble maid, and fair, in Burgundy ; 

In all the land about {ove pone might be: z 

She became a queen full high; Chrimhild was she hight ; 

But for her matchless beauty fell many a blade of might.” 

This Chrimhild had three brothers, Gunter, Ghernot, 
and Ghiseler, who were all kings, and anxious to ally 
their sister to some great warrior; but she obstinately 
resisted all such proposais, and vowed she would never 
marry, because she dreamt one night that a falcon she 
had trained and nourished, and cherished above all 
things, was struck down and killed by two fierce eagles. 
Siegfried, the wonderful hero who was destined to work 
a change in her resolution, was son of Siegmund, King 
of Netherland. Hearing of the matchless beauty of 
Chrimhild he resolved to go and gain her for his bride, 
notwithstanding all that was told him of her obstinacy, 
her brothers’ pride, and the savage fierceness of her 
uncle Haghen. He accordingly went to Worms, where 
she. resided with her brother King Gunter, and instead 
of taking a formidable army with him, as his father 
and mother recommended, he would only accept of an 
escort of twelve knights. But the hero was otherwise 
well defended, and knew what he was about. 

In the course of preceding journeys in search of 
adventures he had slain twelve giants, made himself 
master of an immense treasure, of a magical sword 
called Balmung, aud of a magical farn-cap that ren- 
dered him invisible whenever he put iton. Nor were 
these all his advantages; for having killed a dragon, or 
fire-drake, he had bathed in the blood of the monster, 
“whereby his skin became of a horny consistence, 
which no sword or other weapon could penetrate.” 
Being advised of these facts King Gunter thought it 
wise to entertain him civilly, and Siegfried was allowed 
to thrash all the warriors of Burgundy in jousting and 
tournaments, for noné could resist his might. Still the 


sight of the fair Chrimhild was denied him—but at 
length events favoured: his suit, One day the King of 
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Saxony sent to threaten Gunter, her brother, with war 
and invasion unless he paid him tribute and acknow- 
ledged himself his vassal. Siegfried seized this oppor- 
tunity, and offered to go = chastise the Saxons, 
requiring only 1000 men, although he knew the enemy 
mustered 40,000, besides giants. This offer was joy- 
fully accepted, and the hero soon returned with the 
King of Saxony, his ally the “strong King of Den- 
mark,” and a host of prisoners in chains, all of whom 
Siegfried presented to Gunter as he sat in a balcony of 
the palace with his sceptre of gold in his hand*, In 
reward for this service the here was presented to Chrim- 
hild, who, “ though she never before saluted man,” kissed 
Siegfried, when told to do so by her grateful brother. 
There was now eating and drinking for twelve nights and 
twelve days, no fewer than 5000 guests and 32 princes 
royal being assembled at the feast. But Siegfried had 
other achievements to perform before he obtained his 
bride, who, however, by this time, dazzled by his heroic 
merits, had fallen in love with him, and forgotten her 
ill-omened dream of the falcon. 
‘‘ This youth he was the falcon she in her dream beheld; 

Who by the two fierce eagles dead to the was whet ; 

oe 
ie 


But since right dreadful vengeance she took upon his foen 
For the death of that beld hero died many a mother’s so 


When the feast was over at Worms, tidings came to 
the court of a queen named Brunhild, who dwelt in a 
country “far over the sea,” called Isenland. Her 
beauty was matchless, but her fierceness and strength 
equalled her beauty. She forced every champion who 
came to woo her to contend with her in throwing the 
spear, leaping, and casting the stone. Whoever failed 
in the contest with her, was put to a cruel death for his 
presumption in attempting it. It was scareely known 
how many lovers she had killed already, yet, in spite of 
such discouraging examples, Chrimhild’s brother, the 
most royal Gunter, determined to try his fortune with 
her. Siegfried’s offer to accompany the king was 
gladly accepted. Great preparations were made for the 
journey. “ Chrimhild undertook to provide for each 
three suits of the richest apparel; and. with thirty of 
her virgins she was employed for seven weeks in the 
task. Their mantles were made of white silk, brought 
from Arabia, and of green silk from the land of Zaza- 
mank, embroidered with many a gem. The covers of 
the mantles were made of the skins of strange fishes, 
covered with silk from Morocco and Libya, The 
choicest ermine was procured, and the heroes were 
richly adorned with gems set in Arabian gold.” ‘Thus 
apparelled, they embarked in a “ strong ship,’ which 
sailed down the Danube, and on the twelfth day landed 
them at the “ strong castle” of Isenstein, in the land 
of Brunhild. As soon as that cruel fair one was in- 
formed of the motives of King Guater’s coming, she 
ordered preparations to be made for the trial of strength, 
and presently came forth in complete armour, with a 
shield of the thickness. of three spans, and of such 
weight, that four of her chamberlaius could scarcely 
carry it. When Haghen, the uncle of Gunter, cast his 
eyes upon her, he exclaimed with trepidation,— 


“And how is’t now, King Gunter ? Here must you tine ¢ your life ! 
For the lady you would gain well may be the devil’s wife!" 


The king, too, felt uncomfortable ; and when he saw a 
mighty spear carried by three knights, and a stone 
that twelve could hardly lift, “he would fain have been 
back in his eastle at Worms, without the love of Brun- 
hild.” But at this critical moment, Siegfried, whe had 
put on his tarn-cap, and was invisible, took Gunter’s 
shield, and whispering iu his ear, told him to imitate 
the movement he was about to perform. Thus Gunter, 
visit) y, and the hero unséen, stood under cover of the 
shield, Brunhild threw the spear with marvellous 
* See the Frescoes, in No. 292, 
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force ; Siegfried received it on the shield, but such was 
the shock that he and his companion were both struck 
to the ground, and the blood gushed from their mouths. 
Siegfried, placing his invisible hand before the hand of 
the king, returned the spear and knocked her down. 
Then Brunhild in great wrath heaved up the heavy 
stone, threw it to an immense distance, and leaped after 
it, so that “her armour resounded loudly.” Siegfried 
next seized the stone, and hurled it to a still greater 
distance ; and then, taking Gunter up in his arms, 
leaped after it. The wrathful beauty fell at the king's 
feet, and acknowledged he had beaten and won her! 
At this touching moment Siegfried, who had stepped 
aside and taken off his tarn-cap, appeared to the eyes 
of the conquered queen, and with an innocent face asked 
when the games were to begin. Brunhild told him 
they were over, at which he expressed great astonish- 
ment. 

After this amiable courtship, King Gunter was sorely 
afraid lest his bride should treacherously murder him 
and his servants, but his fears were no sooner known to 
Siegfried than that hero volunteered to go to his own 
dominions in Nibelungen, and return with a thousand 
choice knights to protect the brother of his dear Chrim- 
hild. Putting on his cap of invisibility, he went alone 
aboard the ship, heaved anchor, and sailed away, much 
to the wonderment of Queen Brunhild’s warriors, who 
saw no mariners in the vessel. The next day he reached 
a castle on a mountain, in the land of the Nibelungen, 
where his treasure was deposited, and where he had 
thirty thousand and more warriors “ fast asleep,” but 
all ready (on being awakened) to do his bidding. At 
this, as in many other parts, the poem runs into an 
episode of fighting and bone-breaking; but (to keep 
to the main stream of narrative) Siegfried selects 1000 
out of the 30,000 sleepers, and returns with them to 
the castle of Isenstein.' When the fierce Brunhild sees 
this arrival, she asks who they may be, and Gunter 
tells her (for lying goes for nothing in these heroic 
tales) that they are part of his retinue he had left 
behind him in his haste to seek her lovely presence. 
Being thus put in a safe position, Gunter feels com- 
fortable, and getting his bride on board ship, they -all 
make sail, and in due course of time reach Worms, 
where the marriage is to be celebrated: Guater’s 
arrival in the capital of his dominions was celebrated 
with tournaments afd other games. When these were 
over, and as they were washing their hands and faces 
previous to supper, Siegfried reminded King Gunter 
that he had promised him ‘his sister Chrimhild if he 
(Gunter) should gain Brunhild. Gunter very readily 
complied, and the marriage ceremony was performed 
between the hero and the heroine of the Nibelungen 
Lay that very evening, immediately after the marriage 
of the king and Brunhild. 

The proud Brunhild was indignant at this match, 
which she thought beneath the rank of her sister-in- 
law ; and she ‘téld Gunter he must expect no favour 
from her, unless he declared what were his. motives for 
consenting to such an unequal alliance as that between 
Chrimhild. and a vassal. .Gunter assured her that, 
though Siegfried might appear as a vassal at his court, 
he was a king in his own country, littie inferior in 
power to himself. This answer did not satisfy.her, and 
so Gunter found to his cost when they retired for the 
night.» She took her girdle, and, tying his hands and 
feet together, hung him upon a nail in the wall. 

The next morning King Gunter was very disconso- 
late; nor could a splendid tournament, the dubbing of 
six hundred new knights, nor the mass in the cathedral, 
dissipate his melancholy. Siegfried had shrewd sus- 
picions of what had happened, and these were verified 


on inquiry. 
“ Thus to his spake Gunter,—With shame and woe I sped ; 
| I have the evil devil, and took her to my bed; 
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When I hoped her love to gain, she bound me as her thrall ; 

To a nail she bore me, and hung me on the wall. 

be oe hung, with fear and anguish, till the sun of mormng 
ne, 

While soundly in the bed slept Brunhild, all alone. 

Loudly to thee I plain of my shame and sorrow sore.” 

Then spake the hero Siegfried, — Right sorry am I therefore.” 

But Siegfried’s friendship went farther than this 
rather cool expression of condolence, and he promised 
to help the King the next night, as he had done in his 
former trial of strength. Accordingly, when bed-time 
came, he put on his tarn-cap, and, joining the chamber- 
lains, entered invisibly the chamber of Gunter, and 
placed himself by his side. As soon as the chamber- 
lains retired, and the lights were put out, Siegtried 
began to assist the King, when a most violent and sin- 
gular combat commenced. Brunhild threw the hero to 
the ground with such violence that his head “ loudly 
resounded on the footstool,”—she pressed him between 
a door and the wall, until he roared with pain,—she 
squeezed his hands till the “blood flowed from his 
nails,”—but at last the strength of Siegfried prevailed ; 
and leaving the subdued wife with her husband, he 
retired to his own bride, ‘carrying off Brunhild’s girdle 
and ring, both of which, shortly after, in a moment of 
affectionate confidence, he gave to the fair Chrimhild, 
“and for this gift he and many other champions lost 
their lives.” 

Next morning King Gunter was in high good hu- 
mour, and dispensed rich gifts on all sides. “ A high 
feast” was given, which lasted fourteen days; and then 
the guests departed for their several homes, Siegfried 
conducting his wife with him to Netherland. 

Ten years had passed in peace, when “ Brunhild one 
day ruminated how Siegfried was vassal to Gunter, and 
had not. for a long time done any homage to his lord.” 
She easily prevailed on the .king to invite him and his 
wife-to “a high feast” at Worms, and. Siegfried, with 
Chrimhild and. his royal father, Siegmund, accompanied 
by a thousand Netherland knights, appeared at court 
as soon as possible. For eleven days tournaments and 
other games were celebrated with much harmony ; but 
at length, in a procession to hear mass, this concord 
was fatally interrupted. Brunhild and Chrimhild had 
been praising the perfections of their several husbands; 
and growing warm upon the subject, the former taunted 
the latter with her husband's being ‘the vassal of King 
Gunter. Chrimhild denied the fact ;' and firing at the 
insult, vowed she would take precedenge of her sister-in- 
law in the procession to the cathedral.” Accordingly she 
went on, attended by forty-three maidens much morc 
splendidly apparelled than the maidens of the queen, 
and by all the knights Siegfried had brought to court. 
When Brunhild saw this, she exclaimed that no wife of « 
vassal should go before a queen. The gentle Chrimhild 
retorted by calling her sister-in-law by an opprobrious 
name, and pressing forward entered the cathedral be- 
fore her. Brunhild was highly afflicted, but’ her rage, 
at this public insult, was’ greater than her grief. As 
soon as mass was over she again fell upon her rival, 
and demanded what proofs she could give of het dis- 
honour. Chrimhild replied by instantly producing the 
fatal ring and girdle which had been given to her by 
her husband. 

This is a very imperfect outline of the Lay which 
delighted the rude warriors of the North a century ago. 
As a picture of manners it is exceedingly curious. We 
may have occasion to revert to the subject in. giving a 
description of the splendid Frescoes by which it is 


illustrated. 
[To be continued.) 
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